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Abstract * " 

\ : jfn general, school activities are judgfeuby the extent to 
'which they achieve . their academically defined goals. r Schools, * 
however, serve another purpose* That second purpose is a*aocial one. 
With 1 this social goal* school activities might also be evaluated by 
the extent to wfcich they help children Itfarn social responsibility, - 
and prosocial behaviors a6d attitudes, ' This, paper provides a, - 
rationale tbr' and a perspective from wh^ch school activities may be 
viewed according to this social orientation* This rationale and 
perspective is largely o^sed upon the work pf Martin Buber, a 20th 
century philosopher. ^ Using a Buberian ^rspective, three literacy ' 
learning classrogpta, representing three quite different .pedagogical 
orientations ,to literacy learning are described* The three classrooms 
represent £ traditional^eclectic literacy learning approach* a mastery 
learcing approach, and an open-informal approach to learning to read 
an£, write. Specific settings and events from each, classroom are 
described in terms of Buber's noton of community building* 

V- ' ■ ■ -#-— " 



' . * £ . Very often, -if not always, - the nay we see something ia largely 

a function of the perspective we take in looking .at that something* A 

pyramid, for ^xaapl.e, if it could' be seen 'fro* the bottom might look 

to be a square or a triangle* .A circular object with a hole in' the 

center nay appear to be either a donut, an automobile) tire, or a life^ 

preserver depending upon whether the observer worked in a bakery, ^t 

the Goodyear Tire Company, or bnTthe Love Boat, 

' The same notion applies to issues of education and schooling* 

The way that one looks upon -schooling depends upon the perspective 

that ofie takes or the goals that one sets for schooling*' Undoubtedly, 

one of the dominant perspectives for schools .today and on^ that has 
*, * - ** ly ^ * 

been. dominant "for several years sees schools as places where children 

learn skills that make them economically viable and productive in - 

v - ' ■ * ' ' ' \ ' . 

their adult lives* With the acceleration of the development of new 

technologic* schools have been harjl put 'to meet the challenge of 

* * * 

i .- _ - ' - t ■ 

producing able bodied and able minded technician Indeed, the extent 
to which. sehoiis have been challenged and coerced into meeting the 

w 

> 5 . . . ' ■ 

goals set by this academic-skill perspective is demonstrated by the * 
extept to which other perspectives have been forced into the , 
background* Thus, in many schools, forL?erample > J^ndergarten ifi na 



longer * place for children to play but a place Where they begin to 
get to work in ther quest for the right skills for the right job. 

Martin Buber, a 20th century philosopher, ,P*et, and * 
theologian, offers a different perspective for " lif e~jmd , ' in a more" . 
focused sense, education* , Re' divides his world i^o two parts which 
reflect different types of interactions and relationhips that can 
develop between persons* (These interactions and relationships aire 

x \ - r; ' .. :.' 

■: ) ■ . ■ ■ 



of an I- It or an > Thou nature; 

'•To nan the world is twofold, in accprdance 
witb^bis twofold attitude* \ 

The attitude of mart is twofold in accordance 

t w 

* , v 

With* the twofold nature of the* primary words which he 
'speaks* ' / 

The primary words are not isolated words, but 
combined words* " * 

« The one primary word is the combination 
I-Thoui 

■t 

The other primary word is the combination 

I-It*** 

Hence the I of man is also twofold* t 
For'the J of the primary word I-Thou is a 
different I from that of the*prlaary wot*d I**It*** 

I perceive something* # i am sensible of 
something*. I i-wgine something* i.will something* I 
leel something* I think something* 'The life of human 
beings does not consist of all this and the like i . 
alone* 

— — — This and thvlike to^t&er eatabHsh the real* 

of It. . . 

But the realm of Thou has a different basis* 

When Thou is spoken, the .speaker has no thing* 

for his Object* For where there is a thing there is 

another thing* Every It is bounded by others* But 

when Thou is spoken* there is no thing* Thou has no 

bounds*** i - < 

2 
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If I face a human being aa my Thou, and aay 
the primary word I-Thou to him, he la not a thing . 
amopg things, and doea not oonaiat of tmngs*** 

1 ' / - ■ • J /- ■ 

4uat as the mel,ody la not -made up of pote*nor ^ 
- the verse of words nor the atatue^of lines, but they 
$ust be tugged and dragged 'till their unity has been 
aeattered lnta these many pieces, so with the nan to r . * . 

* Fx,, 

whoa I say Thou* - I can take out from him the colour 

"* 7 of Ma hair* jor his speech, or of hla goodness* I 

mist continually do this* But each time I do It ft* 
* . 
, ceases to. be Thou* ♦ ♦ / * 

I do not experience the man to "whoa^T say 

'Thou* ' But I take my stand In relation to hla, In the 

sanctity of the primary word* Only when i step out of 

it do I experience htm once w>re. " In the act of 

experience Thj)u is far away," (Buber, 1956* pp.3,4i8 

and 9). ' 

According to Buber when a person sees another as a Thou a true 

relationship of mutuality, sharing, ang dialogue exlata* One sees 

himself or herself In relation to the other and the other affects that 

person's own existence* When a person sees another as an It <he or 

she objectifies that .person and sees him or* her as a thing that can bb 

experienced, op used, or manipulated* The I^Thou relationship la one 

?• % j - - 

amunity among 



of unity, of community among persona, while the i-lt expresses/ 
separation and differentiation of the Individual self from the 
surrounding vefld* Both stanoea are necessary, but Buber leaves 
little doubt as to. which he holds In highest esteem when he writes: 
•And in all the seriousness of truth, hear (Ails: without It man cannot. 



live* But be who live,s with It alone Is not a man* (Buber, 1958, p* 



Buber foouses In on .these two stances ito his essay Education 

* (1961)* In this piece he Identifies two Instincts wtkch are necessary 
for human life and w^Lch correlate with the .I*It and I-Thou* These " 
are the iristinot for origination or creatlvlte endeavor and the j 
lrfstinot for coomjpnlty* The Instinct for origination is the drive in' 

* ** * . V " * 

nan to be oreatlve and to achieve* to sake something, When a child 

■ ■ • 

>rltes a story* draws a ploture* or constructs a model she Is . 

. exercising, her lnstlnot to be oreatlve* It. Is this instinct that 
* i p 
seems to receive the overwhelming amount of attention in sofcools* 

V • *~ The other and equally Important lnstlnot is the one that is 

exercised when a child becomes involved with other children in a 

* comapn undertaking* when she -becomes a part of an achievement rather 
than the sole achiever* This is the lnstlnot for community* This 
Instinct balances against the instinct for origination/ Indeed* when 
the child discovers and is Involved in a community of work with others 
she ceases to follow the originative instinct alone* She begins to 
learn the Thou of relationship and dialogue and mutuality* 

In their research Hepler and Hiokman (1982) discuss -the 
development of a community of readers in a* classroom In which reading 
is not only "valued but is given (the status of something to be shared? 
and talked about with others* In their observations this community of 
readers became an enthusiastic audienc* as well as a source of ideas 

9 

for. response activities for other students and their readings* 

Throughout the aofaool year small clusters of children came 

■ • ■■ 

together to read books as a group* One group of fifth grade boys 

stayed and* ^worked and read together throughout the entire year gplng 

» ■ • ■ 
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from informational type books to books of fiction* Although foe .** 

aspeots of community that were evident in this classroom may lave baen 

» * * * 
independent^nd unintentional from the overt literacy currioulum, 

there is little^ doubt ttitt the* freedom and enawsjpm&nt given to thf 

students by" the. teacher 'to re*3 with otbdF students is an excellent 

example of schooling frbat nurtures the community instinot at the same 

• -I * * ■ ■ . 

time as the instinct for origination, / 

Buber writes that *an education based only on the training of 
the *instinet. of origination would prepare a new human solitariness 

r 

^tfhich- would be most painful**** (p.8*ft* Further, hf adps* What 

V ; . * *' ^ 

teaches us th# saying of Thou is not the originative 'instinot but the- 

" ■ N> / - 

instinot for oommunlonf (p*88)* ✓ 

tfeinstein^(.19j5) interpret^^uber assaying, that real 

♦ j * x 

education is not manifested; tfirough the* creative instinct* Education 

* * * •** < 

beans growing and becoming and these are made possible oply through 
interpersonal relations and[ encounters with dthers, not through the 
solitude that is Inherent in activities based only on the instinot .of 
origination. Cohen OjJflSK i^* recent interpretation of Buber t , 
claims that the true' significance of educational activity lies not in 
the release and growth of a partloular creative drive or aptitude but 
in the forces that encounter or meet with that creativi drive. ,Ia \ 
other words* what is^ of great importance educationally lies not in tpe 
mere doirtk of a task but in who, and what one meets in the * 
accomplishing of that iask* Hie instinot for origination* conversely J 
is concerned jwitb the release and expansion of the creative drive* anJ ; 
not neoessarllV in what is encountered along^be way* Buber's 
philosophy of eduoation, according to Cohen, places special emphasis, 
on the need for "realization* in a person's relationhip with the 



□y •realization* Buber means the" act of. realizing or . . 
internally picturing the senses,^ feelings* or thinking *'o t f anffcher 
person at a particular moaeitt> 'Thus, whpt is experienced is perceived 



'as an integral part. of the person 4 s own 1 if£, r no tfSd»e€Sing separate 
from it* The experience is-soie thing like the genuine sharing of 
grief- a f eli-ptfrticipation in the sorrow experienced by another* For 

* i|te-Tielf , that the individual, to flourish and grow, the self must 
realize another's self while at the same. time me other person is 
conscious of this realization»*Hrbich is mutuant declared* Ority* 

\ • ' 

through this realization and recognition of the mou can growth, true 

* ■ ■* * • 
education occur* K - *. 
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Deuflv And Others 

* Buber is not. alone in arguing for such a dual and integrative' 
approach to education* John Dewey t early oa, saw the need for schools 
to be more than content or curriciud|aijaisiehted v . In Sohool and 
Society (1900) he wrote that the instilling, of cooperation, 
motivation, and experience into the schools *** 

***, means, to mate each one of our schools an embryonic 

-■ ? . ^ ■ • . 

community life with types of occupations that reflect 

* • 

the life of the larger etocietg* When the school . 

introduces and trains each oh£ld of society into member- 

■ ■ j • 

ship* with in # such a little oommunity saturating him with 
the spirit of service**** we 'Shall have the deepest an$ # 

, best- guaranty of a larger society which is worthy, lovely, 

> * * • 

and harmonious* 1 * (p* 29)* - ■ 

, Several years later in Pemoqraqy and BdMfiftfelafl (1916) Dewey 



furthers diseased this notion of oommunity when he defined community 
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aa the essence. of democracy * He posited:. * 

W A democracy*!® ©ore than a fjrm of government; it is 

primarily a mode of associated living,, -of conjoint. 

. v . # 

communicated experience* "Thfe extension in space, of the 
-* number of, individuals who participate in an interest so ' 
that e$ich h§s to r.efer*his own action to that of others. 



>? and to consider the action of others to give point, aiyt 

f > v 

direction to his own, is equivalent -to ttie breaking tiown 

* of those barriers o£ class, race t and national territory 

' - - ■ ' ~ ~ ' . ■ * . \ # - 

. which' kept men from perceiving the full importance their * 

J ■ ' A • ** \ 

activity*** These. points of contact among individual's \ 

secure a liberation of powers which remain suppressed as 

■ * , . : — - — "■- 

long ay the inci tat ions to action are partial, as they: >~ 

must be An a group which in its exclusiveness Abuts out 

1 1 * * 4 

, many "interests 1 * (p* 101)* - "7 

To Dewey the development of a democratic spirit and way *of 

• * 

.thinking in students was an essential and ultimate goal" of education* 
Schools that followed Dewey! s model attempted to 'in oorpoi*ate within - 
themselves aspects of community and. to make 'dotfnections outside 
themselves to the larger community* - In his Schools of To-morrow 
(Dewey and Dewey, 1915) he gave glimpses of ways that this education 
for community could be put into practice* Iij one school system (xn 
Indiana) he told of children from various grade levels being "thrown 
together as much as possible? (p* ^95) 'iri real tasks* For example/ 
fourth and fifth grade students worked as assistants to junior high 
students dn' shop; studio, and laboratory .classes* The older children 
found responsiblity and cooperation, from caring for the younger one,** 
The fourth and ^fifth graders, on the othfcr harid t learned much thr'&ugji 



io 



'helping, dbserving, and asking questions of the older students working 
on meaningful projects^ Usually, when we hear about- cross-grade, 
tutoring it Involved the* older stdeats coning down to*the younger 

' m * 

/ ' » • 

children* a -level. "In thia oaae the -younger oqes vent up to the. level 

if * v * • 

of the older >tudents without apparent difficulty. In .thia school - - 
system people :, from the larger community were also always welcome afid 
encouraged to come to the schools and tell the chidren about what they 
were doiiSg. In another school (pp. 29-8-219) cttder students were 
paired with small children. The older student took responsibility to 
see that his charge had a fair chaAoe. to play on the playground* th&t 
he was properly.* attired, that he behaved himselfy-etc. In short, a 
familial atmosphere of' brotherhood was fostered. * * * ^ 

In a recant, article on education in America* philosopher 
Andrew Oldenquist (1983) points^ to t£e hyper- individual 1st orientation 

-taken by schools in the 1960's and 70*s as one of the reasons for the 

■ » ■ 

decline of education during this period. He says this: 

"Hypei^ndiVidualrists dropped the social goal and- '\ . .. . t 
saw the aim of education in terms of • self-image* $ * \ 
r feeling good about oneself* » and 'self-esteem*, v , 
They no longer sought to train children for .life as 
- members of a society; they at best taught them to 
view society as hostile terrain iivwhich they must 
cope t at worst to b6 predators and parasite* on society. 

^JEhis- move from 'social adjustment* to 'self Image* 
as a goal of education is a good example of the. ; .., * , ^ 

> individualism -gone-mad of the 60's and tC's". - , ^ 



(P. 15). 
tier doubt 
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ne' night take ^isssue with his attack .on the 

8 ', 



1 / , IK 



development of ; 3elf-esteam in/children, but" his* point concerning .the 

* *■ f ' - t ^ * * \ 

' - ^ X 1 ■ ' / ■ ,fH * ♦ " 

lack of a obmmon social gpal'and experience in sonodls is an important, 0 < 

,ohe» Hia claim i*a tha/ academic' achievement and schooling for 

/ ' I ■ ' . v 4 " ■ 

« / — h • . .** * 

community (Buber's ir-lt and I-Thou) are linked together and that as ).r^ 

^fhe social orientation of schools shifted £way from community , \, * 

• * 
aoademio achievement also fell* - ' ' * * V 

tfrie Bronfenbrenner (197*0. a noted developmental * . *« 

psychologist, suggests that. a disturbing trend has been developing ih > " ' • 

this gantry over the, pa$t tw\deca<iea, TJiat trend is^an increasing 

isolation and alienation of the young people of the~nktion froa the 



\ 
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general .society* This alienation is manifested' in actions # suoh as* 

increases in Violent crime involving, the young, drug abuse aporig ttie* 

youth, ejbc, Bronfenbrenner ai^pes that there are two major -sources of ^ f 

this alienation* One^s the disintegration b% the American family andT 

. the other is the American school* In referring to* the school he > V 

states: * ' * . ; ■ 

^ *„»the institution that h'As probably done the most, • '.' 

* H 
to keep children insulated froorchallenging^dlal^ 

tasks is the American school syst^mrTTjOur sch&ols, and 

consequently the ohlljjjsetf^ are also physically insulated 

:from- the li£e-*6? the community, neighborhood, ahd * - 

4 i H ■ 

Lies that the schools purport to serve aiyl frott the 
lif e^for which they are supposedly, preparing ttte < 

children. . And the insularity is repeated vittun'the 

■ ' J . ' . * - 

school system itself, where children are segregated into 

- ■ r ■ 

olasarooms* that have little social connection with 'one 
another or with the school as .a common community for 

' T * 4 

whlob 'wenbera can take notice responsibility,, As" 

t ' *. 

9 * ; ■ 
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a result the schools have become one c^'the most poterft 



breeding grounds of alienation in. American society. 'For 
"this reason it is of. crucial Importance for the 'welfare 
, and- development of school^age chifdren that schools be * 
integrated into the life of the community* (p. 60) v * 
Br onfenbr earner thus argues. that schools have not only isolated 

themselves from the community within. and outside the school, but also 

\ " 
from social tasks associated with those communities. In such a 

< 

context of isolation relationships^ 1 an l-Thou nature are difficult 
to form and maintain. Indeed, as Oldenquist might suggest,^in such an 
environment: a hidden or covert curriculum which overemphasizes the 
self begins to develop. Thus, such instructional condepts as. 
s^f-worth, self-ooncept, individualized instruction, *self~paeed 
materials, viewing eaoh child only as an individual take on a life of 
their own and establish a firm rooting in the educational milieu with 
little regard to notions of otherness. 

What to do? 

Given that schools serve this dual purpose' of fostering at 

' * . 

attitude . of I-It, that is academic content, as well as relationship 

building of an I-Thou nature, how "do'sohools address suoh a diverse 

t 

charge? One approach would be to make the development of ;f#6ial 

/ J - i 

responsibility end the doing of coamunity*oriente"d tasto*a separate 
area of the curriculum. Thus, in addition to having certain times of 
the day for physical education; social studies, science, and 
mathematios schools would also fit into their course of study. a tim£ 
for community living or social responsihilfty'development replete with 

A * 

its own goals, content and instructional activities. Recently I oane 



across a book that was geared' for teaching pre- school \childr en about 

/ - a - J ^ - — J — . . - _ 

social life ar\d oaring fnr others (Tawkey and Jones, 1982)* It is 

^ _ _-* j / 

full "^activities that are supposedly designed to.teach the children 

about. social responsibility* The activities are similar in many ways 

and I would like to share one with you* In this one activity, titled 

/ 

"Spying", the children aig* to get empty, toilet paper rolls and fasten , 
them together to form a set of 'binoculars* ' Then with these binoculars 

in hand the children are to be taken to the neighborhood pqrk where 

— t, * ■ ■ 

* ■. * 

they are to observe people in tbo park through their ey-6-piebes* _ They 

• - v * * 

are to look for ways th$t people act in a public place* This is later 

tb become the basis for a class discussion on social living and ' 

people's right to privacy* . 4 

... _ * 

v Another attempt to teach community and caring is apparently 

made in the £aciHE workbook (Reiff, 1981) of the That* a lAfa . , 

series* Whatsis different here is that the wor kbook-^JS^snSStr t66ft - — — 

scenarios to depict wtiiat*are*aupposed to be real*llf* problem 

4 ■ ■ 

Situations* Moreover, the workbook attempts to be objective based and 

r . ■/ i _ 

integrative with other aspects of the curriculum* Thus, in this 
workbook program* that is supposedly geared to introduce students to 

ndtions of community, oariqg, ahd social responsibility, there is a 

j ' * 

protest and a postttest which contain 'test items such as, -fill in the 
correct, adjective, add commas to sentences where needed, and out 
quotation marks around words that a speaker says* The learning 

activities include such things as 25 multiplies tioitand division 

\ * ' 

problems (five of which are of the word or stor? type) and a 

* \ > * - * 

fill-in- the- blank acltivity where the students supply the-^rrect verb 
to a sentence *nd then identify it as either- a* present verb, a present 
continuous verb, a past verb, a future verb, or a special past vefrb* 



^ do not think either Buber or^Eewey vbuld sqggest that these 
types of activities nor this peculiar attempt at the, Integra tion~ of ^ ~ 
the I- Thou with the rest of the curriculw^^ the' proper way -jfco 
proceed*- Buber" suggests that both the I^raou and I-it orientations 
are important tj€ that_they are_a^i>a^ o|^real,_life t .and as ^uch.need to- 
be integrated in naturally occupying ways* Dewey suggests that real 
life tasks be the heart of the scfoopl eurrioulum* that is t that the 



children learn reading, mathema 



science, social studies within 



the context of real tasks based upon the interests of the students* 
Within khese tasks or projects students can learn about working with 
others, sharing a Job as well as an achievement, and having a coatmon 
goal to work toward* A task to learn about dinosaurs, for example, 
can bec<jme a community projeet'ln which relationships t dialpgue t 
sharing, an* mutuality -characteristics of the I-Thou orientationr are 



allows to grow and flourish* 

* Even in literacy' learning notions of community with others and 

" -/ ^ 

dialogue can be fostered* A variety of programs already exist .that 

foster literacy learning while developing in children a eepse of * 

community and caring* These curricula use literacy events as ways of 

r * ' 1 * 
approaching the issues of , community* An example of one such program 

" *J Z ^ ■ 

Is In a school district very near the | Ohio State campus* In this 

! " * > " 

particular curricular program junior high students are paired with , 

k i — -- ' - ^ 

elderly residents of a retirement village* in these firings* the 
students learri history filrst hand and 1 apply their literacy skills to 



real learning tasks* They keep dally journals, of ttftir experiences, 
they read articles about aging and ol^unioation,' ^ey write oral 
histories as provided by their partr^rs t and' they construct books that 
they share with their partners* Th4 results of this pr^ogr** have been 

• ' ' * * * 12 ^ - 



most satisfying, both. academically as Veil as socially* 



Now- all schools do not have programs such as this where J 

literacy becomes a part of community building* But even in classrooms 

* * , • 

where reading and writing are taught pretty much in the traditional 

wa^r, for their own intrinsio values, Bub^r's notion of the X-Thou 

still^pplyt 

Recent research into the nature of the reading prooess has 
suggested tha£ reading is not only influenced by linguistic and 
psychological faotors, but also by sociological variables as Well, 
.Thus reading can be viewedand evaluated in terms of the linguistic, 
psychological;, and 4 sociological factors that influence it.s development 
in children^ ' Using an analogy from experimental methodology reading 
is the dependent variable while -tl& linguistic, psychological, and 
social factors are the independent variables that influence and 
constrain reading in children* 

The Buberian notion,^ r«fli«g and learn ing to read is 
somewhat different but yet complementary to this view just posed* 



Returning to that .experimental analogy reading, literaoy learning is " 

* - * * 

now viewed ad the independent variable teat plays a role in community 
building* The building of community and the. learning of social fc 
responsibility are seen as the dependent variables* In other words,, 
learning* to read' and write should become! experiences that foster a 
, sense of community in children* Takir* this view and applying it to 
classroom literacy learning we get another yardstick >y which literacy 
learning might be evaluated* Reading and writing instruction should 

■*v • ^ 

be evaluated in terms of the- extert to which they contribute to 
building, community, mutuality, sharing, dialogue and social- * ' 
responsibility in children as well as the "extent to: which the very 

* «. • 



same instruction helps children become independent, critical* eager, 



and lite-long readers, TttvA? the Buberian view suggests not one 'but 
two important and related constructs on which to assess schools lif 
general and literacy instruction in particular* an acadenio base and a 
social-community base*, * ' ' 



Fostering a Sense of Community in the Classroom 



In the fall cf 1983 f Diane DeFqrd and Tim Rasinski began 
studing two styles of first grade oltfsaroome, traditional and Mastery 
Learning* They were looking for how the > classroom oontext would 1 
influence the childrens* writing, what they wrote and how they wrote 



it. In January of 1984 I was added as a research assistant, along 

) A 9 ■ - " * fr 

with another classroom* The addition of an informal class gave a new 



perspective to the study* The children in this class were producing 
radically different writing samples from the other two elssses* But 
1ft was not bnly^their" writing which intrigu^ to realize 

that the social dynamics of the -Informal class were also radically "* 
different from the others. With this iff mind, 11m *njKl decided to 
explore the idea of community inHhe three oisssrooms* How does each 1 
Classroom foster or inhibit a sense of 'community, both the oomolnity 
within each class an£ the larger community outside of the sobool* 
I will begin with the informal classroom, giving m brief 
description of the class followed by discussion of how s s£ope of 
community was fostered* I will oontinue with the traditional and then 
the Mastery Learning olassrooms t oomparing them both to the informal 
class and to each other* 



The Informal Claaarooa 



Walking into the informal classroom one is Immediately 

iapresse^j^ith the amount of children's work displayed. FaintlngsNind - 

drawings are carefully mounted and pinned, taped, or otherwise stuck/ * 

to all • available vail space, along with their ac^cwpanying stories/ 

The stories have all oome from the children themselves, whether \ f 

originally written, dictated, or a combination of the two, pleasing 

color is everywhere , not the overwbel mi ng "brajhne s s frcn too many \ * 

Disney posters, but a* delightful array of the children* a talents. 

At first glance the tables and chairs appear to be placed iny 
- < * 

haphazard fashion,- Purthur scrutiny reveals a deliberate and well 

* - * * 

thought-out system* Each of the four corners is set up for n specific 

# • - / , * * 

purpose; the sharing/story corner, bounded by a book ahelf; the 



reading corner with overstuffed chairs* the playhouse corner whic h 
"contains dresses, shoes, kitchen set-up, and other essentials of daily, 
living; and the art corner with its supply of paints, paper, 
materials, colors, etc» Dividing this classroom f rest the ndjaoent 
class is a movable partition,. This remains open and serves as a h blook 



2 

gro 



area which is used by both groups of children* The rest of the room is 
taken up with tables and chairs set up so that children may work in 
groups ofr alone as. they choose. The room is carpeted and full 1 of 
bookcases ad oubby holes which help to absorb the sound of children 
working* - 

The childrea^are dafinitly Working, Heading, writing! 
constructing, and dramatizing are (going on all of the .time, evan 
making chicken' soup. The teartber is constantly conferencing with her 

15 



students, she isles thm to tell bar about what tbey*ve drawn, read to 



tier tfiat they've written and dlaouss ideas\abcut what else they sight 
do, , f . \ 

The atmosphere is Warm and relaxed* A stranger fits in with 



no disruption of olass routine, in faot, strangers are hardly noticed 
at all, adults cone and go easily,* , * 



Opportunities for building a sense of community appear to be 
numerous in the informal classroom. The group cones together at 
various time of the day, for various purposes* They begin the day on 
the floor in the sharing oorner to discuss olsss business, speoial 
events and ongoing projects* The children have learned to take 
responsibility for each other in .small but meaningul ways* They mate , 
sure that everyone has all the needed latertglg^whJM^ 



absent two~'or -threfe^ildren-willr-remti^ What - he has~ 

missed* Hie children do their own IMob count everyday, taking care 
.of all the pcc^rworJc themselves* The first graders have even taken it 

m 

upon themselves to get the kindergarteners into their ooats* and boots 
and lined up to go heme at noon when the teacher was held up, at a 
meeting, v . ~^ 

At least twice a day- ££e group comes together to listen to an 
adult read them s story* Host of the time their tesohcr has, this 
honor,., but sometimes • itudent teacher, s mother .who's ooie ,to beip,i 
or another adult will read to them* .The children freely share their 
opinions, .comments, reactions, and enalysls with eacty other* There is 
a great deal of, comparison to other books done during these sessions* 

Before going home for lunch and at the end of the, day the 

it 



IB 



group comes together to share the Work they .have been d&ng during the 
day* Thbse who have completed work will talk about it to the group 
and ask for questions and, consents, I was impressed by the positive 
nature of the group's response* They will typically 'sa> things suehf 
as, <*I like the way you talked about the dog in that part** 

5 m 

Inoidentally, this is exaotly- bow the teacher responds to their work* 
Four tines a dajrth^ entire group coves t^gethsa*J^wdSFl^o 
share acme of the important thingsjja ttasTrlives/ The sense of 
fattlly is nur tared in ^hlafclassroom* But it is not only as a group 
that community feeling is fostered* The children's personal wqrk is a 
collaboration between the student and the teacher. The jteaober helps 
to draw out and focus the students' ideas, she continually obeoks baok 
6n*their progress and Encourages then to get feedback from other,; 

* i i 

students as well* " 

The students' personal work is drawn from the larger 
^mmwttf t thef'get their ideas and aodels from books, movies, class 
theme units, other classes ill the school, and other oblldretu The 
outside world is continually brought into the soboolf* aoms com to 
mate bread and ohioloeh soup, books and movies on a yide variety of 
to pi os are shared in class,, clat* themes are oonoept oriented 
centering' around suoh topics as growing, plants, flying things, 
aeaauring, and colors* For an entire month the school dedicated its 
activities' to Tomie DePaola and bis boo ice, Commurdty members were 
brought in to talk to the whole sobool, people who represented the ' 
life portrayed i& DePaola' a hooks* An Italian Immigrant, a nun, a 
juggler, a sheep shearer, they even had a Grandparents* Day* Many 
olasses in the school wrote letters to people* in a retirement home, 
others wrote letters to Old Befana after she bad paid then a surprise 



vlst. >/Tt& author himself climaxed the festivities by ^spending whole 
day at tote aohool giving workshops and seeing whit the children bad 
done during the preceding aontb/ , * 

* < \ * 

Individual work is shared on a o»e- to-one basis with others in 
the class as well as in otherperte of* the school. The teacher will 
ask a 1 child ifbo tfaa completed something .to take it to 'three other ' 
people and ei^ier read it or talk about it to those people. This 
pradtoe, along with th* group sharing?, gives everyone a feeling of 
having participated xn each other's work and •having shared <in, the 
pride, of a job well done. 

Not all work 1* done individually. > Children get together to ^ 
build with the large blocks, construct dioramas and aural s, dramatize 
In the playhouse area, and read to each other. The feeling of working 
together is very sjtrong in this classroom. The children have an 
investment In each other and care about the g^oup as a community. The 
teacher's model i3 ait important influence in this respect; by be* 
actions she makes it clear that each oblld Is Important and that 
everyone bas e responsibility to the group, 

Nel Xoddings (1982) r ia'ber paper on caring, talks about three 
aspects of caring: engrossment, attitude, aqd observable action. 
Using her criteria we see the teacher In the informal classroom as a 
wonderful example of a genuinely oaring person.. 3he 14 engrossed in 
the children-*- her consciousness, to paraphrase Noddlngs, Is focused 
on tt*e children. Whatever, she actually does is made meaningful by the 
attitude she conveys to her students, and she enters into a relation^ 
with her students without Interference or oontrol but with negotiation 
and the ability to see the students'' reality. 



The traditional claearoom revolvea around the children* a 
' / 
desks, They are placed In clustery of 4-5 lp the middle of the room* 

Children can turn In the£r desks to face either tt|6 chalkboard on one 

side or 4 the t,v, and windows on -the other side, The vails are 

decorated mostly commercially made teaching aides, although eoae 

children' e work la displayed on the <toor and hangs fran the celling* 

There is a bright, orderly and huajr atmosphere, The reading corner 

t 1 " , j/ "I 

holds books and a cassette player with six heatfpbonee, a systems 80 

reading machine is in anoihe? corner f an art table stands at the end 

q| the room, -and there, ia a computer in the hall, 

Reading groups are 'divided hgr ability, 5*e*t%acber v^ll spend 

some time going over tije workbook pages which need to 'be oompleted 

outaide of tiio reading group, . then abtfhas the children reed from the 

stprles in their basal readers, She does quite a, hit of prompting 



vhen children have difficulty with words, but die does not pressure, 
them, It is obvious that she care< abftut iow the children feel, she 
is patient and encouraging* 

Writing aotivitea hare changed since the beginning of thi4 
year, ifa October the teacher was assuming that the children could 
write very little, Her assignments vers tightly struotured end 
allowed for very little choioe on the part of the students,, % By 
contrast, In Haroh abe was reading stories to then attd taking tfies to 
write Jtbelr own versions. Jto om instance kiMnd*n and th* 
Tarribio Horry- Wo-(W>d r v«ry Bill TUT beoajie «Patti and the 
Super, Vonderfpl,' Totally Aveeoae, Very Great Day." When abe first 
■ began to give the* these open ended asaigmente there' was an obvious " 
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J. ; : v;. • ■ _ ; ' 

reaction of '.; conf usion and anxiety in r tbe children; They* questioned 



ber frequently and were unsure *>f tber wo£k* By Harch t however, they 
had became comfortable with their own abilities and enjoyed themselves 



thoroughly* 



t It does not appear that instilling a sense of community Is one 

of the by-product* in the 'traditional classroom th$t we.studied* 

There is more emphasis on taking responsibility fpr oneself* the 

children do hot watch out for each ptber as muci^ as in the- Informal 

classroom* There are* bowser* several Instances in which the class 

* 

as a community becomes important, 

' At the beginning of each day the group comes together to 
discuss daily business* The children stay in their desks during -this 
tlme t but ttuey are all encouraged to have some Input into what is 
going on* Three to five times a week tfye teacher will bring the group 
together to bear a story* Sometimes^ they stay in tbetr-deslp* but more 
frequently they all sit on the floor In front of the teacher* She ' 
talks to them about the book as she-reads It and asks* for their 

reactions* The Children will share personal experiences which relate 

* *■ 

to. the 'fcd^k's theme* v 4 

, t Children work with friends at the various learning oeptera' . 
around the rofra* They also collaborate on art projeots and consult 
each other wbile doing individual seatwork* The* teacher enoouragee 
their working together* only asking for quiet when the noise' level 



b^cc^mes disturbing* A pen pal letter^rtCtlng activity was intr6duced 
* * 

at one point* The purpose was to bring. the children In contact with 
students in another .eob^/ee wall as to* give a functional framework 
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for learning the conventions ^of letter writing* As a means (o bring 
the outside community into tbe dasspoom the activity was certalztly 
commendable, although tbe overstructured presentation resulted in 30 
almost identical letters** \ ^ , * > 

Host individual work is graded arid returned to tbe, students 
with no sharing or revisions done; .Once in a vhile she will have tbe 
class draw and write on a particular these and put all of their papers 
into a class book* These boqks are then put out on a shelf so that 
children nay read then when they wish* Some artwork and sfcotfies the 
children have written are displayed abound tka room, however, .spat of 
the decorations, as has been mentioned before f are commercial. 

Assignments to be Completed during/ the. day are non- negotiable, 

- : ' 7 . .. . - 

individual projects* 3taei;e is no feeling/ of a community forking 
together* 'Each child, though ^hhe -w*- talk about heriwwk^M^er^" 7 

neighbor and even ask; for ideas,^ is Involved in completing her 

■ - ' - * ' • 'J 
personal task within tbe g£Vetf tine limit* Though the teacher has 

been moving from very structured assignments to more open~ehded ones 

she continues to be the principle giver of ideas and evaluations* 

Assignments are drawn from school textbooks as well as original ideas 

from the teacher* She has mentioned that she vould like to lie more 

innovative but is restrained by the principal who is very curriculum- 

bound* 

Returning to ifoddlngs* model of caring, we find in" the 
traditional classroom' teacher' a moderately caring person* * Her 
classroom is warm and friendly t but she has fixed ideas about the 

l" ■ # h ' Y 

* ' ' , 1 , 

♦results she wishes to achieve. If a child gives an unexpected 
response she will try to nudge the student onto her own line of 
thought -rather than understand awl follow the child's ideas* ' Hsr 



consciousness is not fooused oh the children but rather on the 
teaching itself. Her attitude is not so much towards facilitating as v 
lading. ~ 0 \ ' , . , - ^ 



The Mastery Learning ClaskrbAm ^ 

The Mastery Learning classroom ^s neat and orderly* It is- 

"■ ' **• • 

sparsely decorated v 7 > commeroially made teaching aides. One - 

i 4 ■ 

bulletin board is reserved for outstanding examples of students 4 

■ # 

writings* There is a list of activities the children May work on as 

they complete their asalgftents, for example :^akV'a list of words that 

*- . * *" . . i 

mean more than one t put a column of words' in*a~b-o order, 

A bookcase under the windows has a variety o£ books on o^ 
shelf. The children are permitted to se'ledt books only when £ll other 
work has' been finished* It is not uncommon to sdje a child take 10. 
minutes to seleot a book t return Jto his desk and 
seconds,, then return to -the. book shelf* 

Children progress at their own pace in reading and writing* 
Each class is ability tracked, within each class' th*lt#acba^ has 

grouped tbq children -into high and low reading groups* . Reading" gr pup 

\ 

time begins with the children reading through several long lists of ? 
words repeating each word t&ree times-while holding their index 
fingers out to the wor</ chart in order to hold their place* - The 



fli£ through it in SO 



teacher will then give them new word endings and, using flash car da, 
lead them through a routine of say~spell*sound*wri te-4qy the word* 
She also has whole sentences for them to .read which she has written 
out t no piotures a^e involved* * 

The teacher's manner is quick and efficient* The children 



knopfthat to expect' and What ia expected of them. Most^of .the 
'.cbiidren have.no problem reading the words and sentenced presented to 
them. A£t is interesting to not* that when they do read aloud trs& 
books their reading tendsf to sound like^ their word list chanting* 

K ■ ^The programmed rituals of the Master Learning classroom did 4 

■ . t- . 

not lend themselves to a cl asanas* community* spirit* There were only 

two times during' a * ? J* ^ 

"school day thaXwe* paw the^cliiidfen .obme together as a whole group, f ■ 

The first was £or a few minutes at' the beginning of the day to discuss 

* > * * ■ ■ , * 

class business and special events, followed by th* pledge of . ^ , 
allegiance. The only other time they wduld group togeVhe^ wduld ,bey 
fos bathroom breaks, however, fj&r tfils activity 'the children were * v* 
lined up and marofaett "put into ihe hall wiiere they had to stand on the 
corners of the tile squares on the floor while waiting for^esoh person 
to take his. turn. He never saw the teacher read a. trade book,' or any 
book, to the group^ nor did. we see the children collaborating pn gj gey 
projects, ■ ' 

All wtrk^was individualized; there was never an end to the 

-things that one, could do, alone, at one' a, desk. The children did not 

■ - 

* v 

confer with each other as in the traditional classroom, or suggest and # 

* ■ * 

. ■ $ 

' evaluate as in the informal classroom. Though theyjdid speak. to one • 

r * 

another j talk was very constrained. In one insUpoe^ the teacher had 

.them set their folders on end on. their desks to serve as isolators 

* • * \ 

» ■ ■ * 

while they practiced their word lists. Intonations In 

the reading group" were always- teacher- initiated /student- response. 

The children rarely asked Questions- or spoke to eaph other, ..there was * 

never discussion, only teacher cues or questions and atudeht 

23 .* 
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responses* e ^ ■ 

The ogly individual-work shared with the whole group were the 
few exceptional papers the teacher piftned up on a bulletin board 
-behind. her desk* Howver* since movement around tjie room was limited t 
very few children were able to look at these displayed works* 



The teStober in this classroom was definitely the center of all 
activities* The children were dependent upon her for all deoisipns to 
be m#de* including what they should do when they had completed 15 , 



workbook pages, when tney could .go to the bathroom (no exceptions) and 
when they oould read a book* We Watched helplessly as one* young 



fellow held his arm in the air for at least 10 minutes waiting to be 
recognized* in an attempt to rescue him-I asked what it was that he 
needed. Knowing full well that I could be; of no help to him he 
^/^eplied. *I*ve finished 10 workbook pages find I want to, know if I 
should do JO more or something else; * 

jn the informal classroom the children became responsible for 
each other, in the traditional olasaroom t|ejf became responsible for 
themselves* in the Mastery Learning olass the teacher was responsible 
for everything and the ohildren were left with a sense of 



powerlessneas. 

Class assignments were drawn completely frjjfc textbook 

ourrioulums* We saw none of the outride wori^TWeeping into the class* 

* * " - *■ 

no parents* no theme units, only ourselves* Instead of a feeling of 

i 

community there was a sense of competition* Each child was expeoted 
to complete a given amount of work and learn it well enough to pass a 
criterion referenced* timed test^in order to mpve on*to the aft 



level* They were not competing with each other* they were competing' 

. with themselves* Even in competition the community, spirit was 

• * 
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missing, " 4 

The teacher in this olaaa ia a *ara person interested in the 
well being of her student a* However, u&tng Koddiase* daring criteria 
she doea not fare aa well as the other t. Jtev^ engrbasment is not 

with the children but with the curriculum* Following the established 

- ^ . 

routine came before understanding the chilfl's^imned^at© reali^|# Her 
attitude is one of strict control and pnompt interference, negotiaiton 
ia not even a question in her class* 

-' She^ariiotra ^terrible person with a whip in her hand, she is a 

dedioate%, effioient manager wno believes she is doing tlie beat for 
her students. But we must look olosely at the values being passed on 
in this and each of these claaarooms* How da the children see 
tbeaselvea? What do they believe is their' place in this world? Do 
they feel^ themselves to be integral parts of the larger community with 
valuable ideas tcbe shared* and the power to apt? Or do they see 
their place as followers, waiting for othera to dipt ate their futures, 
channel their energies, without a sense of community involvement? 

Diane, Tim and I started out looking "for how classroom context 
influences writing— we are finding that it influences much, smoh 
more, ' 
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